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Second, in their reactions to pupil conduct the teachers are still re-
flecting pretty largely the traditional parental attitudes toward young
children. It is questionable how far the teachers are prepared to go in
diverging from the traditionally expected standpoint regarding behavior
problems among their pupils. At any rate, combined with their heavy
teaching load, this customary view furnishes an understandable ration-
alization for not making much effort to change the old-established
schemes of teaching. Actually, of course, in private schools, and in a few
publicly supported "experimental schools," great progress has been made
in altering the patterns of teaching and hence of pupil-teacher interac-
tion. But how widespread these new pedagogical devices may become
depends upon how willing the taxpayers of the future will be to provide
still more funds for public education. (See Thayer, Zachry, and "Kotinsky,
1939; Washburne, 1940; also Chapter XVII.)
This difference of viewpoint toward children in our educative schema
raises a host of questions. Just what are we trying to do in our school
system? Is the curriculum more important than the children, character-
ized as they are by very evident individual differences in intellectual
ability, emotionality, and social adaptability? What premium are we
putting on docility, evasive behavior, or other undesirable traits which
the school actually encourages by virtue of its usual practices?
These are not easy questions to answer, and, as just noted, the run-
of-the-mill teacher is largely the creature of our particular educational
culture patterns. As Washburne (1937, p. 6) remarks, she is, as a rule,
the victim of an "autocratic" school system completely controlled "as to
the books she is to use, the method she is to employ, the curriculum she
is to teach, the program she is to follow." In the face of these obligations
it is-difficult for her to find time for creative teaching and to give atten-
tion to the more serious but often less obvious personality manifestations
of each of her pupils. She has to do the best she can with, the human
material put into her hands and work with it in terms of institutional ar-
rangements which are extremely slow to change. These broader aspects
of teacher-pupil relations lead us to a consideration of the role and status
of the teacher with reference to community folkways and demands.
TEACHER ROLE AND STATUS IN TERMS OF COMMUNITY
EXPECTANCIES
The interactions of the pupils and teachers in the school situation itself
not only are related to the curricular demands of the broader society
which supports the school, but are also influenced by the role and status
of the teachers in the particular community. This is merely a phase of
the parent-teacher contacts which, we recognize, must be taken into ac-
count when we consider the effects of the educative process upon the